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prepared by Mr. John Dimitry, and has been issued, as a book for the holidays, 
under the title of " Three Gooa Giants." * The illustrations by Dor^ and Eobida 
fit the stirring text. 

It needed courage of a special kind to open a door leading to so many sealed 
chambers. But now that the door swings wide, it is cause for wonder that no 
one, up to this age of old things made new, should ever have thought the attempt 
worth making. Three centuries have turned the high road once running to it 
into a path untrodden save by scholars intent on wild guesses at what was never 
meant to be guessable. One can easily fancy the old Cure 1 of Meudon chuckling 
at the idea that his giants have, in a strange land and under other skies of which 
he but dimly knew, been rated so high. Mr. Dimitry claims, however, that 
Rabelais's gigantic creations, Grandgousier, Gargantua, and Pantagruel, are 
"good," and cites for his witness Kabelais himself. In dividing his author 
" sharply into incident and philosophy— throwing out the philosophy altogether" — 
he seems to have found the only key to Rabelais on which learned pundits are 
likely to agree. In all that touches the Giants he has followed the original closely 
—cleansing it, as he goes along, from impurities, yet fairly preserving, through 
all the chapters quick with marvelous deeds, the rollicking dash of its ricit bouffon. 
"We note a few departures from the narrative part of the text. One we should 
have been glad to have seen kept, — that old-world jest of the roast-meat seller and 
the hungry porter. Its omission has the look of a lapse of the pen. 

Such other changes as are found are invariably made in the line of morality. 
Take, for instance, Chapter XXVIII. This is a chapter which has always been held 
as chief among the Rabelaisian atrocities. The compiler has put a clean story — 
instead of a foul one— into the mouth of that unmatched rake Panurge, who gives 
an explanation which he does not believe, and grins like an ape over it. This, 
while a gain in purity, does not lose in point. The story is simply retold by mak- 
ing the- innocent gambols of children stand for the lusty games of KingPhara- 
mond's jaunting party. Something more than graceful recognition of those pro- 
prieties which are holy is shown in substituting a stout staff for doughty Priar 
John's crucifix, in his mighty onslaught on the thieving Bunmakers of Lerne. It 
is certainly curious— given, these material facts which have so long rested on a 
cess-pool — to find a strong and skilled hand turning all into decency. No easy task 
must it have been to treat a Master who has, for centuries, only been ' ' trusted with 
a muzzle and enfranchised with a clog." Yet, through this sustained swing of a 
wonderful narrative, what least shows itself is the idea of a task. A story, poi- 
soned throughout in the original by a vicious philosophy, reads here like a brave 
tale of new-found giants. Rabelais's giants have now reached a dignity not known 
in their history. For the first time, they will find a welcome in American homes. 
They are worthy of it. 

IV. 
TOLSTOI'S SHORT STORIES. 

Of the six short stories by Count Lyof Tolstoi which have been collected under 
the title of the first,+ none, with possibly a single exception, is of recent composi- 
tion. At the age of twenty-three, Count Tolstoi, fascinated by his brother's 

* " Three Good Giants." Recorded in the Ancient Chronicles of Fbancois Rabelais. Com- 
piled from the French by John Dimitry, A. M. Illustrated by Gustave Dore and A. Eobida. 
Boston, Ticknor & Co., 1887. 

t " The Invaders" and other stories. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Nathan Haskell Dole. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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account of army life in the Caucasus, left home to serve in the corps of Junkers, or 
non-commissioned officers of the nobility, and at this time, in the wild magnifi- 
cence of those mountain regions, he probably made his first literary ventures. To 
this date are assigned the two sketches of army life which introduce the volume. 
Of the others, " Polikuschka" was published in a magazine afew years later, while 
the " Kholstomir" appeared in 1861. It is therefore obviously unfair to compare 
the work of the young count, full of the romantic enthusiasm of his first military 
experience, with that of the melancholy mystic, whose theories of social and 
religious life have attracted so much attention. These early tales, however, if dis- 
playing less power and complexity, bear the impress of true genius, and show a 
development of the imaginative and introspective faculties most unusual in a 
youth fresh from an incomplete university course. But Tolstoi's genius needs a 
broader field than the brief limits of a sketch affords. A wide-spreading, wind- 
swept steppe is not too wide for this fierce, untamed Mazeppa. 

His minute analysis of character, and vivid descriptions of trivial events, is 
as fascinating in these earlier productions as in the fruits of his later years. We 
accompany him on his first night march. The crickets and grasshoppers are 
awake in the tall grass. Frogs are croaking. The army crosses a bridge " amid 
a crash of cannon, caissons, military wagons, and commanding officers shouting 
at the top of their voices." We notice " the glow of a cigarette, casting a gleam 
on a reddish mustache ; a fur collar ; a hand in a chamois skin glove. " We are under 
fire for the first time. " When I realized that the enemy were firing at us, every- 
thing that was in the range of my eyes at that moment assumed a new and ma- 
jestic character. The stacked nroskets, and the smoke of the bonfires, and the 
blue sky, and the green gun-carriages, and Nikolai's sunburned, mustachioed face 
— all this seemed to tell me that the shot which at the instant emerged from the 
smoke, and was flying through space, might be directed straight at my breast." 
" In the depths of my soul two voices were speaking with equal distinctness ; one 
said, ' Lord, take my soul in peace ;' the other, ' I hope I shall not duck my head 
but smile while the ball is coming.' " We grieve honestly over the deaths of the 
brave young ensign and of the guileless Velenchuk. We share his dread of seeing 
the face of the wounded, or standing on the spot marked by the death struggle. Or, 
we ride with him over the lonely steppe in a blinding snow-storm — our yamschuk 
is unreliable, his back is not shaped like that of an honest driver, — we are slowly 
freezing, all trace of the road is lost. Suddenly, the mind reverts to an incident 
of childhood. It is a warm, idle afternoon, — a boy lies musing on a bench in the 
garden. The flies fall heavily, like cherry-stones, on his heated face. Through 
the red-stemmed rose-trees he sees the bright blue mirror of the pond. A woman 
rushes in crying that a muzhik has fallen into the water ; he sees again the hasten- 
ing of the peasants, the fruitless efforts to rescue the man ; he longs to jump into 
the pond, but does not. Then the net is drawn in with its shining carp, and, 
later, with something terribly still and white. AH these things the reader plainly 
sees, and then he returns, with the dreamer, to the blinding storm and the track- 
less waste. 

The sketch most res»mbliDg Tolstoi's later works, in style and subject, is " Poli- 
kusha," a powerful story of Russian peasant life, the plot of which turns on the 
conscription of a young peasant and his release by a sad tragedy of the ghastly 
sort in which the author is fond of displaying his ski J. But entirely unique and 
unlike anything from this pen is the last sketch — " Kholstomir, the History of a 
Horse." Never did piebald gelding find a more faithful and sympathetic histo- 
rian. It might be called a study in equine ethics. The piebald is old. "There is 
an honorable old age ; there is a miserable old age ; there is a pitiable old age ; there 
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is also an old age that is both honorable and miserable. The old age which the 
piebald gelding had reached was of this latter sort." He was of great size ; his 
forelegs were crooked at the knees ; his body marked with signs of misfortune and 
abuse. " The expresssion of his face was sternly patient, deeply thoughtful and 
expressive of pain." His ugliness, albeit aristocratic ugliness, for he is of the breed 
of the Orlofs, and has large black eyes, delicate skin and hair, is the more marked 
by contrast with the colts of smooth and shiny skin, black and silken forelock, by 
whom he is surrounded. The description of the horses to whom the hero relates 
his adventures, as they are standing in the field on a summer morning, is a bit of 
pastoral poetry worthy of Virgil or Izaak Walton. " 'Tis the time when the rail- 
bird, running from place to place among the thick reeds, passionately calls his 
mate ; when, also, the cuckoo and the quail sing of love ; and the flowers send to 
each other, on the breeze, their aromatic dust." The young colts, the yearlings, 
and the handsome, coquettish bay mare, whose mission it is to tease the old horse, 
are frisking about or bending their swan-like, short- shorn necks to nibble at the 
blades of grass. " One of the older little colts, lifting for the twenty-sixth time 
his rather short and tangled tail, like a plume, gamboled around his dam, who 
calmly picked at the herbage, having evidently had time to sum up her son's char- 
acter, and only occasionally stopping to look askance at him out of her big black 
eye." The charming pictures of equine beauty could only have been drawn by a 
lover of fine horses, and as keen in his perceptions as the artist of " The Horse 
Fair." 



MODERN BATTLE FIELDS. 

The history of the world's progress in the nineteenth century is a promising 
and comprehensive theme, and Mr. Knox brings to the difficult task which he 
undertakes the pen of a ready and popular writer, a mind sufficiently dominated 
by the historic imagination and personal acquaintance with nearly every field 
which he describes. 

Sir Edward Creasy's " Fifteen Decisive Battles," which book closes with the 
battle of Waterloo, is naturally followed by that of Mr. Knox,* which, taking up 
the thread of events at Waterloo, concludes with the Fall of Khartoum. 

When Napoleon was making kings in the Bonaparte family, Ferdinand VII., 
of Spain, was deposed to give place to Joseph Bonaparte. The South American 
States, loyal to their sovereign, bravely defended his rights, and sent the mes- 
senger who came to announce the change in government back to his home in 
Spain to report that they knew no king but Ferdinand. The Spanish Peninsula 
also refused to acknowledge the French sovereign, and provincial juntas were 
formed, each claiming entire control in Spain and in the American colonies. The 
Spanish-American States wisely concluded that the time was ripe for their 
declaration of independence, and after a long and bloody warfare, in which the 
country was ravaged and plundered, they succeeded in establishing a confedera- 
tion of republics by the victory at Ayacucho, Peru, in 1834. Brazil, a Portuguese 
dependency, received her fleeing king, and, with less difficulty, made herself for- 
ever free from the Spanish yoke. 

From South America to India is a long step around the globe, but the con- 
quest of Burmah by the English justly deserves mention in the story of the world's 
progress in this century, and while the battle of Prome, in the first Burmese war, 

* " Decisive Battles Since Waterloo. The Most Important Military Events from 1815 to 188T. " 
By Thomas "W. Knox. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



